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excess of patriotism had determined tbat Plccrai 
should make his appearance in Pads to destroy 
the reputation of the German at a single blow. 
As for Marie Antoinette, she not only did not 
think of opposing the Italian, but when he ar- 
rived received him most graciously, and showed 
hiin every possible kindness. 

But the feud between tho Gluckites and the 
Piccinites is too long ibr our columns. They 
have passed away with tbe great composers 
themselves, who have leit behind tbem the:r glo- 
rious melodies as their epitaphs. 



ART MATTERS. 



NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 



EAST BOOM. 

No. 275. " Scene on Long Branch," by R. 
Swain Gilford, is a marked improvement upon 
any of the gentleman's former efforts, being 
strong in color and full of atmosphere, while tbe 
beach and in-coming waves are painted with 
great truth and effect. 

In No. 276, "Twilight on Lake George," T. 
Addison Richards shows to greater advantage 
than of yore. Formeily the worthy Secretary's 
Academy pictures have been noticeable for their 
number rather than their quality, but in the 
present work there is real merit; tho trees to the 
right being jarticularly well treated; the sky, 
however, is disagreeable and painty. 

The same criticism may apply to 278, " Cliff 
Scene on Grand Maron Island Bay," by R. Swain 
Gilford, as given of the gentlpman's other pic- 
ture, No. 275. The sky in the present instance 
is exceedingly good, the clifls, however, are lack- 
ing in texture, presenting an unpleasant effect of 
pulpiness. These two pictures do Mr. Gitl'ord 
great credit and give promise of his becoming 
one of our best marine painters; be has evidently 
caught the spirit of the thing and needs but ex- 
perience to make a great man of him. 

J. R. Brevoort's "Shower in Harvest Time," 
No. 280, is marked by the gentleman's usual 
fidelity to nature. The effect of sunlight on the 
ripened grain is particularly pleasant. 

No. 287. "Stolen Sweets," by S. J Guy, is a 
negative picture, possessing great merits and 
great faults. The child is painted with delicacy 
and elaboration, the back ground and accessories 
are good, but the cow is atrociously bad, being 
hard in drawing and most disagreeably cold in 
color, presenting a cast iron appearance which 
utterly mars the whole effect of the picture. This 
is a great pity, as Mr. Guy has evidently, worked 
upon his " Stolen Sweets" with considerable care 
and affection, and were it not for this unfortunate 
lact'fer his efforts might have been crowned with 
unbounded success. 

No. 298. "October Morning, Adirondaiks," 
by J. A. Parker, is simply— colorless. 

No. 302. "Near Littleton, N. H, » by D. John- 
son is ' pleasant in tone but greatly marred by 
an unpleasant Sonntaggy hardness. 

Here is J. G. Brown's clever little picture 
' ' Against His Will, " No. 303, smiling at us from 
the "line." It has already been noticed in these 
columns. 

No. 309. " The Hunter's Flask, " W. H. Beard's 
tiroll gem has also met the same fate. 



In No. 310, "The Culprit Pay," Mr. J. F. 
Weir displays great poetry and imagination, the 
effect of moonlight i? too much forced, however, 
to render tho pipture entirely satisfactory. 

No. 324. " Tho Awakened Conscience," by 
Mi?s C. W. Conant, is exaggerated in expression 
but painted with considerable technical delicacy, 
the effect of sunlight through the cell window is 
particularly well rendered. 

No. 326, "Sunset near Dark Harbor, Grand 
Maoan," by Wm. Hart, is noticeable for the bril- 
liancy of its sky, which is remarkably rich and 
luminous in color; the rocks, however, are bad, 
greatly lacking in texture and consistency. The 
picture has already been noticed in these columns. 

No. 327. "Coleridge's Genevieve" is by H. P. 
Gray, V. P. N. A. is similar to all the other 
efforts of tljis gentleman, and is on the "line." 
Comment is unnecessary. 

Oliver I. Lay's "Puzzled Naturalist," No. 330, 
is sombre in tone and painted with considerable 
power, but too much exaggerated in expressidn 
to be altogether truthful. 

Now we pause before Gilford's " Sunrise on the 
Sea-shore," No. 331 ; decidedly the landscape gem 
of the exhibition, and richly deserving the posi- 
tion of honor upon the Academy walls now occu- 
pied by a large work by a gentleman not wholly 
disconnected with the Presidential chair. The 
picture has already been noticed at length in 
these columns.. 

No. 332, " The Angel appearing to the Shep- 
herds," byD. M. Carter, and explained by texts 
from Holy Writ, despite its sacred character is 
very funny. , 

The hanging of T. L. Smith's picture "Mid- 
winter Twilight," No. 333, in its present position 
is an act of the grossest injustice. Mr. Smith 
has treated his subject ably, giving us a picture 
full of the sombre hues of winter, overcoming the 
difficulties of the subject with consummate skill, 
and in every way producing a work of poetry, 
sentiment, and feeling which richly deserves a 
position somewhat nearer the range of vision. 

No. 335. •"Borus Lake," by H. D. Martin, has 
already been noticed at length in these columns. 

No. 337. "Venice in Tri-Colors," by C. P. 
Cranch, is marked by the same imitation of Ziem 
and torcing of color which characterize all the 
gentleman's works. 

A clever little bit of landscape painting is No. 
343, "Study from Nature," by Mrs. v Mary S. 
Pope. 

No. 316. "Dorothea," by Geo. C. Lambdin, 
is exquisitely bad, in color, drawing, effect and 
expression. What this unfortunate purple woman 
is doing in this equally unfortunate purply-red 
wood is a question of considerable interest to the 
enquiring and scientifically inclined mind. 

No. 347 is an excellent portrait of H. T. Tuck- 
erman, by D. Huntington, P. N. A. What a pity 
it is that men will not remain in their own proper 
sphere ! 

No. 352. "Morning Study, Newport, R. I," by 
John Latarge, is noticeable as a piece of pleasant 
color and nothing more, as it does not, and 
indeed cannot, lay claim to being a finished 
picture. 

No. 368. " Unpleasant Vicinity," by M. Hidde- 
man, is a good specimen of the German school, 



agreeable in color and finished with great elab- 
oration. 

No. 369. "The Musician," is the only work 
exhibited by B. Vedder, it is good in tone, mosaic 
in character, the bass viol is very large and tbo 
young woman is uncommonly small. 

Nos. 375 and 3S3 are by H. P. Gray, V. P. A., 
are correspondingly bad and, of course, "on the 
line." 

The only remaining picture worthy of notice in 
the East Room is No. 382, "The Bridge of 
Sighs," by: C. P. Crunch. Here Mr. CKonch is 
not quite so Ziemy as usual and gives us a really 
delightful picture; the sombre walls of the pala- 
oes on either side, the moonlight sky, and the 
strong contrast to it in the lighted touches of the 
figures in the foreground are admirable. This 
picture should teach Mr. Cranch a lesson— it is 
brimful of genuine color, and this without forcing 
and that exaggeration to which he generally has 
recourse, and which must always make his pic- 
tures nothing more than sensational, utterly 
false, and, to a great extent, " tricky." 

Paletta 



Grau on his Took— Funny Incident in 
Utica.— We learn from tbe Troy Whig that tho 
"great impressario," Grau, was m Utica, a tew 
days ago, making the preliminary arrangements 
for the appearance of the great tragedienne. Tho 
company who engaged her desired her to play 
" E izabeth," but Grau.insisted on " Maria Stu- 
art," being the piece. The following is the dia- 
logue which occurred : 

Secretary (to Mr. •Grau'* : Utica people wish 
to hear " Qneen Elizabeth ;" they must hear 
Elizabeth ; they are crazy to hear Elizabeth ! 

Qrau— "Can no play Elizabeth in Utica." 

Secretary— "Why not? Do Vivo, your agent, 
said we could have what play wo wished, and we 
wish Elizabeth." 

Qrau — " Dere's just dis leatle teoubl?. De 
Vivo no good right to say dat. We nevar, nevar 
tell him so." • 

Secretary— (strongly;— " I would Just like to 
make a little inquiry. Why can't Ristori play 
Elizabeth in Utica? It you have any good reas- 
ons, let us hear them. We are reasonable peo- 
ple, etc." 

Grau, (becoming a little excited— "Vat a 
tongue you have. Shust grant me to talk one 
little minoot, and I tell you vy Ris;ori can no play 
'Elizabeth' in Utica. bhe play de same in Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Syracuse— tree nights in v<5n 
week. 

Secretory— "Well, supposing she has ; why 
cant't she play it here ?" 

Qrau (vehemently and sentimentally'— " You 
vanttokillRislori? Youvant'to see the lovely 
Ristori die?" 

Secretary—" Mot niucb. Aut De Vivo prom- 
ised us the play we wished." 

Gra«— "I very much sorry. But Ristori can 
no play Elizabeth four nights in the weefe It 
would kill Ristori." -■"• ,,....,. 

It was finally arranged that Maria Stuart 
should be the play for Otica, and Mr. Grau was 
furthea convinced of the necessity of this when 
he saw thesmallness.ol'the Mechanics' Hall stage 
and the meagre accommodations thus afforded. 
There were but two dressing-rooms, and Mr. 
Grau must have five. He must have five. 

"Deremustbe one for Ristori, two for de 
ladies, one for do shentlemeus and one for tho 
soups, and here you no got but two dressing- 
rooms ? Vat will Ristori do? She must have 
de live rooms 1" 

It was arranged that the five rooms should be 
somehow arranged, and with this Mr. Grau left 
for New York. 



